THE YOUNG MELBOURNE
in the Anti-Jacobin. His poem was passed round the
clubs and drawing-rooms of the Metropolis, to the
general approbation. It was not very good. But, then
as now, London society was disposed to look kindly
on the literary efforts of handsome young men of good
family.
In addition to applauding his writing, they asked
him out to dinner. His intellectual debut coincided
with his social: in the vacations he made his first entry
into the beau monde as a grown-up man. No one
could have done it in more advantageous circum-
stances. Born in the centre of its most entertaining
circle, he found himself, without any effort on his part,
elected to its best clubs, invited to its most brilliant
parties. And he had the talents to make the most of his
advantages. It was true that he did not always make a
good first impression. He had some of the conceit of
his time of life, and more of its shyness. Even Lady
Melbourne's training had not been able to free him
from that self-consciousness which afflicts clever young
men at nineteen years old: the thought of making a
fool of himself in public haunted him. To escape it,
he assumed an exaggeration of the family manner,
adopted a contemptuous pose, as of one who disdained
to compete in a world which he despised. Introduced
to someone with whom he felt himself likely to be out
of sympathy, an Anti-Jacobin, for instance, he turned
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